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ABSTRACT 

An ethnographic^ case-study complement to a states 
survey in New York State attempted to shed light on the 
personal , social , economic^ and program factors u^ 
vocational educat|on students^ reports of improved attitudes. The 
survey assessed whether the staters two-year^ half-day , 
separate-facility vocational programs were achieving a positive 
effect upon the social or nontechnical development of their students. 
Building on the findings of the statewide quest ibnhaire. and its 
companion interviews, the ethnographic study employed classroom 
observation , ihdepth interviewing, relevant documents^ and inductive 
analysis to identify those characteristics of a vocatibrial program 
and its students that, in their ihteractibri, constitute, 
attitude-influencing events. A vocational course (Food Preparation I 
and II) was studied . Findings suggested that even though most 
vocational students. f ind theirprpgrams enjoyable and rewarding^ many 
of the developmental effects of these programs are actually the 
product. pf an interwoven assemblage of personal, economic, 
sbciocultural , and program factors and work against the goal of 
increasing participants ' opportunities . ( YLB) 
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Precis 



Recent survey research points to_an association betw in certain 

secondary vocational education progranri^s and the development of improved attitudes 
toward s^lf, school, work and oth^s. There is considerable disagreement, however, over 
the nieaning of this finding, Whil^ some suggest it reflects vocational education's 
^?P^^^^y_to^"hance the resourcefulness of its often disadvantaged participants, others 
?r8y^ "^hat it reveals the process by which vocational education inhibits the opportunity of 
these youth by fostering compliant work attitudes and an acceptance on their part of low 
status employment. This study, designed as an ethnographic cdmplemeht to a statewide 
survey, suggests that even though most vdcational students firid their programs enjoyable 
?'^^^^_w<i^ding, many of the developmental "effects" of these programs are actually the 
product of an interwoven assemblage of personal^ ecdhomic^ sbcibcultural arid program 
factors and work against the goal of increasing participants' oppbrtuhity. This cbriclusibri 
points up the importance of giving ethnographic meahirig tb survey findings. It also serves 
as the basis for policy recbmmendatibns^ which include dembcratizihg workplaces^ 
eliminating tracking in public schools^ arid emphasizing eritreprerieurial activities, 
heterdgeheous grdupihg and participatory dembcracy in vocational prbgrams. 



Iritrdductidri 

In the present period of high youth uhemplbymeht, tight budgets, and declining 
school ehrbllmehts there is a growing demand for accountability on the part of secondary 
vocational education programs. From the people who fund and administer these programs 
to students, counselors, teachers, parents, and potential employers, there is increasing 
concern over whether these programs are achieving what is expected of therri. 

This concern has generated a substantial number of evaiuation-oflerited studies In 
the vocational education research field during the past 15 years. Most of these studies 
have attempted to assess whether vocational education has a positive effect upon its 
graduates* employabiiity or earning power. These are called economic return studies and 
generally focus on the wages, fields of employment, and employment histories of program 
completers. Somewhat disappointingly the evidence these studies provide in review is 
inconclusive. It is possible, for example, to assemble seemingly valid and comparable 
studies ih support of both the negative and positive responses to the question (Weisberg, 
1983; National Commission for Employment Policy, 1981; National Institute of Education, 
1981; Mertens, etal., 1980). 

This inconclusiveness has proven unsatisfying to many in the field, especially to 
those federal policy makers faced recently with decisions concerning levels and types of 
funding for vocational education. As a result, there has been some interest of late in the 
non-econdmic effects of vocational program participation. For some there is an interest 
in finding new ways to justify the perpetuation of funding for existing vocational programs 
arid facilities; for others the interest lies in uricdverihg program effects which may have a 
value in their own right or which may help to untangle the ihcbhclusivehess of the 
ecdhomic return studies. 

The study to be reported here begins with the small body of research concerning the 
attitudihal impact of secondary vocational education. This is the area of noh-econornic 
effect to which the most research attention has been given. Among these studies there is 
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a majority conclusion that an association exists between participation in certain kinds of 
secondary vocational programs (e.g. separate-facility, intensiye, experiential programs) 
and the development of improved attitudes toward self, school, work, and others (Walker^ 
eiaus, Ridley, and Bowers, 1982; Elson and Gerken, 1979; Far West Laboratory^ 1976; 
Davidson and Oohnston, 1976; Fetters, 197*). This is ah important finding. In a period 
when broad federal support for secondary vdcatidhal education has come Under close 
scrutiny and studies of the economic returns of vocational programs have proven 
inconclusive, it may demonstrate that vdcatidhal education does offer its participants a 
positive alternative to the cdhveritiohal high school curriculum. 

There is cdrisiderable disagreement, however, over the meaning of these findings. 
Sdme argUe they reflect vocational education's capacity to enhance the citizenship skiiis, 
empldyability^ and life resourcefulness of its often disadvantaged or academically 
alienated participants (Silberman, 1980; Conroy, 1979; Barton and Eraser, 1978). Others 
suggest they illustrate how vocational education inhibits the opportunity of such youth by 
fostering compliant work attitudes and an acceptance on their part of low status 
employment (Apple, 1979; OToble, 1977; Bowles and Gintis, 1976). This is a serious 
debate. It has implications for the design and even the existence of secondary vocational 
programs throughout the United States. 

At the heart of this controversy is a paucity of information about the process by 
which students' attitudes appear to change in conjunction with vocational program 
participation. Most of the studies reporting an association between improved attitudes 
and vocational education are outcome studies based on self-report questionnaires which 
pay little aitention to interacting factors that may contribute to students' attitude 
development. Too often these studies have employed broad comparisons between 
vocational and non-vocational groups and have oversimplified potentially contributory 
program features and non-school variables. This is a serious problem in outcome studies 
in general (Piiiemer and tight, 1986; Cook and Campbell, 1979) and in vocational program 
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studies in particular (Rossi arid Berk^ 1981; Wbbds^ 1980; Merteris, et al., 1980; Darcy, 
Bolland, Farley, and Taylor^ 1979). Vocational students are a self-selected group likely to 
possess backgrounds, skills and aspirations somewhat different from those of the groups 
with whom they are often compared (Woods, 1980; Allan and Gorth, 1979; Grasso and 
Shea, 1979). Thus, differences which appear between vocational and non-vocationai 
groups at the cdmpletidh of a program may not reflect program impact, but, rather, 
differences which preceded the program and escaped detection of the survey measures. 
Or, such differences may reflect differential interactions between certain kinds of 
students arid certain program features. Surely, attitude and social development is the 
product of a wide assemblage of personal, social, economic, and program factors, and we 
kribw little of such interwoven elements as they are manifest in the lives of secondary 
vocational students. 

In addition, the validity and reiiabiilty of many of the conventional measures of 
attitude development are open to question. The most commonly employed method of 
measuring attitudes and social development is to ask subjects to report on their own 
feelings and behavior by responding to scale-type items on a questidririaire. this is the 
approach used in all of the attitudinal studies cited above. The primary difficulty with 
this approach is that the meaning of the data produced is often inconsistent arid difficult 
to ascertain (see Weiss, 1980; Eisner, 1979; Anistasi, 1976; Crdribach, 1972; Wylie, 1961). 
Specifically, respondents are inclined in questionnaire self-reports to be irifluericed by 
their beliefs about what is socially desirable either amdrig their peers or in society at 
large. Thus, what is measured may not be a behavidral actuality but rather a belief about 
what is desirable or acceptable in a certain cdritext. Or, it may represent a short-term, 
program - specific attitude change that does not transfer to other settings and does not 
survive over time (see Bronfenbrenner, 1979). Similarly, differerit groups of respondents 
may attribute different meaning td ari item iri accordarice with their differing values and 
experience. In this case, the differences registered may not reflect a difference along the 



dimerisidri assumed to have been measured by the researchers; instead^ it may be the 
result of respondents' differing perceptions of what the item asked. And so^ It is not 
always clear what the attitude development measured by vocational outcome studies has 
meant. The students' self -reports are often difficult to assess without a first-hand 
knowledge of the behavior, experiences, and motivations which provide meaningful 
context for the questionnaire responses. In short, the notion of "program outcomes" tends 
to oversimplify and obfuscate the process and meaning behind student reports of program 
related development, especially when questionnaires are the key data source. Thus, the 
disagreement over the meaning of the attitude development associated with vocational 
education persists, in part, because so much is left to speculation. Existing research tends 
to fuel rather than resolve the controversy. 

The study to be reported here offers ah interpretation arid evaluation of the findings 
in dispute. Designed as an ethnographic, case-study cdmplement to a statewide survey in 
New York State (Walker, St^i., 1982), this research attempts to shed light on the 
interwoven personal, sdcia.1, ecdhdmic arid program factors uhderlyihg secondary 
vocational educatidn students' repdrts df imprdved attitudes. It attempts td answer the 
question: Why dd a significant number df vbcatidrial students report improved attitudes 
toward themselves, schddl^ others arid work in cdhjurictibh with participation in their 
Vdcatidnal prdgrams? Ahd^ it dffers an evaluatidri of the reported attitude development 
arid its sources as these pertain td the vocational educatibh objective of improving the 
dppdrtuhity df disadvantaged or alienated youth. 

The Statewide Survey 

The statewide survey that serves as a point of origin for this study is a good example 
of the non-economic outcome studies which have been conducted recently in the 
vocational education field. Funded by the State Education Department of New York, its 
purpose was td assess whether the state's two year, half-day, separate-facility vocational 
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programs were achieving a positive effect upon the social or non-technical develdpftiient 
of their students. With this objective cast in outcome and survey terms by the fuhdihg 
agency^ data collection. consisted of two meth ods;. .1) a nine-scale attitudinal - 
questionnaire designed specifically for the study and administered near the end of the 
school year to 2078 vocationcd and 1697 non-vocational high school seniors, and 2) 
standardized but flexible interviews with^ji;. sample of 30 vocational and 30 non-vocational 
seniors. The vocational and non-vocational samples were drawn to represent seniors in 
the state's 52 two-year, half -day, separate-site vocational facilities and in the "feeder" or 
"home" schools that send students to these programs. It should be noted that these 
facilities and their feeder schools did not include New York City or any of the inner city 
sections of the major upstate urban areas. 

Consistent with state statistics the vocational and non-vocational samples differ in 
the following ways: of the home school students ^696 were male arid 5^96 female^ while in 
the vocational sample the percentages were reversed; 13% of the vocational and 15% of 
the home school samples were minority students; 56% of the home school studerits were 
pursuing a college prep curriculum while dniy 9% of the vocational studerits were taking 
such a course of study; 31% of the home school studerits had fathers whose highest level 
of education included college, while 12% of the vbcatibrial studerits fell irito this group; 
and 57% of the vdcatidrial studerits' fathers held labbririg br tradenDrierited jbbs while $0% 
df the hdme schddl grdup occupied thic categbry. Thus^ each grbup was held tb be 
represeritative bf its particular universe* arid the twb samples differed iri predictable ways 
(see Walker, et al., 1982; Office bf Educatibri Departmerit Statistics* 1979). 

The purpbse bf the questibririaire was tb document any social br attitudinal outcomes 
assdciated with the vdcatidrial prdgrarris urider study. Emplbyirig ten dichbtbrribus 
irideperiderit variables arid a stepwise linear regressibri arialysis bf the survey data, the 
study was able tb isblate a statistical lirik between participation iri vocational educatibri 
arid pbsitive respbrises bri fbur of the nine scales. With all independent variables other 
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than the one defining the vocational/hdh-vocational difference heid statisticaiiy cdhstaht 
(e.g. gender, high school track, grades, race, parents* income, etc,), vocatidnai students 
reported greater confidence in their job skiiis, greater ciarity df career gdais^ and more 
positive attitudes toward schddi and their peers than did the crdss sectidri of nbh- 
vbcatibrial students. Of the other five scaies one, trustihghess^ 'produced rib significant 
results? another^ sbcia.1 autbribmy^ registered as its most significant determinant high 
schbbl tracks with college-prep students reporting the greatest sense bf social 
irideperiderice; arid three^ the motivatibri to learn, sbcial confidence, and openness scales, 
were influenced primarily by gender, with females registering the more positive responses 
on all three. 

Arguing that the non-vocational cross section represented a norm against which 
vocational education might be compared, the study concluded that the survey shows 
participation in vocational education to be associated with confidence in job skills and 
career direction and positive attitudes toward school and peers. The cbmmonserise 
articulation of these results is that even when the effects of grades, high school track, 
parents' education, etc, are removed, participation in vocational education does have a 
distinguishable and positive effect along the four dimensions. 

At face value this implies a positive evaluation of the vocational programs 
considered. If we allow that the measures and analyses employed are valid, it appears 
that vocational students' responses along the four dimensions are explainable primarily by 
the students' participation in vocational education. But, we might ask, are these 
inherently positive responses? Why did these students respond as they did to the items on 
the questionnaire? 

First, we must consider the items themselves. Upon close inspection one finds that 
the questions asked of students on the statewide questionnaire have a much narrower 
scope than their scale titles (e.g. cittitude toward school or peers) imply. Specifically, one 
finds that vocational students were more inclined than ndn-vocatidnal students to agree 
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wtth statements such as: I look forward to going to this school most days; The things I 
learn at this school are important for my future; Students treat each other with respect at 
this school; Students here will help each other to learn; I have several skills that will help 
me to get a job,* I know how to present myself to a job interviewer; and I have a clear idea 
of the kind of career I want. Thus, what the questionnaire results really teli us is that 
senior vocational students liked their vocational programs and their fellow vocational 
students (not §il school and peers) better than non-vocational seniors liked their high 
schools and the students in them. Similarly, we see that the vocational students were 
more confident that they possess several job - relevent skills, know what kind of career 
they want, and are employable in their chosen areas. They were not necessarily more 
positive with regard to the general prospect of working or more confident or optimistic 
about their opportunities in the world of work at large* 

This provides a rhUch narrower set of findings than is suggested by the questionnaire 
scale titles. Qualified in this way the survey findings do little to dispute the argument 
that vocational education functions to "cool out" or socialize urisuccessiul working and 
lower \.lass youth into workers willing to fulfill the low status labor needs of a corporate, 
capital-based economy. In fact, given the trades for which vck:atidrial programs prepare 
students, these results can be used to support such a critique, especially if they are 
combined with the negative findings of some of the ecoridmic-return studies. 

This is a problem with many of th^ studies in this area (e.g. Bcach^ 1978; Davidson 
and 3ohrston, 1976; Market Opinion Research, 1973). Most have a narrower scope than 
they imply, and the findings of many can be argued to support either side of the 
opportunity/inequality debate depending bri one*s philosophical perspective (see O'Tbble^ 
1977, for an example of how seemingly F>o^itive outcome studies can be used to support a 
critique of vccationai education). Nevertheless, that vocational students like their 
programs and may gain work-related confidence in them are not insignificant findings. 
Weil corroborated by other studies (Benson, 1981; Allan and Gorth, 1979; Bottoms, 1979; 
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Swarisbri^ 1976; Texas Advisory Cburicil^ 1976) these findings suggest at least that 
vbcatidrial education is perceived as a positive educatidrial arid career-preparatidri 
experience by its participants, many of whom may have previously felt alienated and 
confused with regard to school and their preparation for work. 

The interviews cdnducted as part of the statewide survey shed some iight on the 
roots of this response. Certainly, they go further in this respect than most of the surveys 
Nevertheless, they, tdd, leave unanswered many of the questions central to the debate 
cdncerning whether vocational education promotes resourcefulness or compliance, 
opportunity or inequality. The interviews were designed to elicit information about the 
processes by whicli vocational students might come to experience the development of 
more positive attitudes in their vocational programs. The emphasis was on explaining 
assumed program impact. Thirty vocational and 30 non-vocational students were 
interviewed, all being asked about such school-related factors as their school records and 
grades, student-teacher and peer relations, curriculum, classroom climate, methods of 
instruction, and school facilities and services. All students were also asked about a 
variety of nd:^-schdol factors including: parents' occupations and education, parents' 
involvement in the students' education, students' work experiences and students' plans for 
the future. yVdcatidnal students were asked, especially, to make cdmparisdns between 
their vptatidnal and ndn-Vdcatidnal prdgraftls, because pilot interviews suggested that 
Vdcatidhal students' attitudinal responses to their Vdcatidhal prdgrartls were dfter related 
• to their previdus experiences with school. 

The interviews dd indicate that vdcatidnal students liked and experienced what they 
considered positive develbprnerit in their vocational programs. The vbcatibrial students 
consistently reported a variety bf virtues associated with participatlbri in vbcatidrial 
educatibn. Vbcatibrial teachers were generally considered respectful^ suppbrtive trusting 
arid accessible^ vbcatibrial peers were described as frieridiy arid ribrinrbriipetitive^ the 
curriculum was seen as pertinent to students' post-high school wants and needs, and the 
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hahds-bh, experiential approach to iearning was considered interesting and effective. As 
a result of these program characteristics students reported the development of a better 
sense of direction, greater self-esteem, more confidence in their work and social skills 
and ah improved ability to get along with others. In general, "occupational students 
attributed significant affective deveiopmeht to their occupational programs" (Walker, et 
al., 1982:6). 

This response to vocational education did not occur in isolation of non-program 
factors, however. Vocational students made it very clear that they liked their vdcatibhal 
programs pf imariiy because they represented a humane and relevant alternative to their 
regular high school experience. With corroboration from the reports of noh-vocatiohal 
students, vocational students noted that their experiences in the conventional high school 
had often been negative. In general, vocational students reported below average 
academic records, difficult relationships with their academic teachers, and negative self- 
images and student relations in their regular high schools. In cdmbihatidh with a tendency 
toward trade-oriented occupations ancf lirnited finances in their backgrounds, such factors 
appeared to make vocational students particularly receptive to the vocational school 
environment. Vocational classes seerhed friendlier and less threatening^ vocational 
teachers were thought to be more willing than academic teachers to reach out to less 
motivated or less successful students^ and the methods of vocational training were 
considered more interesting and worthwhile* Thus^ vbcatidnal education was considered 
by many participating students to be a weicdrhe and rewarding alternative to the 
academic high school,' in part because df the nature of their vocational programs and in 
part because df their backgrdUhds and prior school experiences. 

The overriding cdhclusidri df the statewide survey is, then,athat at least for certain 
kinds of students (e.g. f dr thdse whd have not ddhe particularly well in school and who find 
semi-skilled wdrk after high schdol a worthwhile option) vocational education is a positive 
alternative td the conventional academic curriculum. This is a common conclusion among 
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surveys reporting an assdciatidn between vocational education and the development of 
positive attitudes. The argument states, generally, that vocational education may not be 
appropriate for everyone, but it seems to serve well many of the students who choose it. 

This cdnclusidh and the findings updn which it is based do not, however, help to 
riesdlve the dppdrtunity Vs. inequality debate. While the Vdcatidnal programs considered 
may be perceived by their participants as a pdsitive alternative, it is still possible to 
argue that this is an iridicatidri of the ways in which our schddls prdpagate class 
inequality. Vocational programs do tend primarily to serve lower and wdrking class ydUth 
who have riot done well in school (Grassd arid Shea^ 1979). If, as a number df writers 
suggest, many of these youth have been unjustly disadvaritaged at the harids of a school 
system which promotes and rewards students on the basis of skills, habits, attitudes, and 
manners closely associated with the work and culture of the middle arid upper classes, it 
may be that the primary function of vocational education is to absorb the discontent 
unsuccessful lower and working class students experience in school by sbcializirig them in 
such a way that they feel good about pursuing careers similar in quality arid 
socioeconomic relations to those of their parents (see Apple, 1982; Bowles and Gintis, 
1976; Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977; Rubin, 1976). Neither the vdcatidnal nor the non- 
vocational student reports in the statewide survey contradict such an interpretation. The 

_ _ ' _ __ _ _ 

development of vocational students' positive attitudes toward themselves and their work 

skiiis, vocational school peers, and vocational programs can be argued as an indication 

that vocational education is successful in this regard, especially if, as mdst of the attitude 

surveys indicate, these attitudes are specificaiiy directed at the schooling and world 

generally associated with semi-skilled work. 

Of primary importance here is the fact that studies of the association between 

vocational participation and the development of certain attitudes offer no first-hand, 

observational information about the processes and deveioprrient underlying student reports 

of program impact. Student self-reports of development are difficult to evaluate without 
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observational data; It is not always clear, for example, what sort of interdiction goes into 
a "friendly and caring" relationship between vocational students and their teachers. What 
does it mean in developmental terms when a vocational student reports that his or her 
teacher is "more helpful" than many home school teachers when an educational task is 
difficult? Similarly, it is not easy to ascertain the developmental significance of positive 
reports of peer relations when they may be rooted in the relative homogeneity of 
vocational students' backgrounds and prior negative experiences in school. In shorty it 
seems possible for students to like a program arid feel better about themselves near its 
completion, without having experiericed bppbrturiity-^rihancirig development. 

The lack of dbservatiorial irif brmatibri and the dispute its absence helps to sustain 
are the mbtivatirig fbrces behind the ethnographic investigation reported here. Even 
though more coriclusive economic return studies are possible and will be helpful in 
assessing the capacity of vocational education to increase work-related opportunity, such 
studies do not easily address the compliance vs. resourcefulness debate. Thus, this 
research attempts to describe and analyze the experiences and perspectives urideflying 
vocational students' reports of positive attitude development. What is it like, I asked, to 
be a vocational student? And, what really happens with, to, and for these students in 
their vbcatibrial programs? 

The Ethnographic Investigation 

Building on the findings of the statewide qtsestioririaire and its companion interviews 
this study employed classroom observation, in-depth interviewing, relevant docunients, 
and inductive analysis in the interest of identifying those characteristics of a vocational 
program and its students which^ in their interaction, constitute attitude influencing 
events. The object of study was a vocational course (Food Preparation I and li) identified 
by various program administrators and recent course graduates as effective with regard to 
attitude development. This course is one of 18 offered By a separate, centralized facility 
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siervihg eight area high schools in upstate New York. Students participate in the course by 
choice arid attend a half day of each school day during their junior arid seriior yearsi 

The cdfnerstbhe to the study was the observation of both the first and second year 
food prep classes^ three days a weetc^ throughout the fall semester. The study also 
included interviews with all food prep students (eight males and twelve females in the 
first year class and eight rriales and seven females in the second year class), their 
vbcatidrial teacher and teacher's aide, and their vocational school principal. In addition, 
parents were sent an open-ended questionnaire regarding their work and valuation of 
various types of education, and relevant documents were gathered concerning students' 
school performance, the employment histories of recent course graduates, and the state 
of the local economy as it pertained to the Job market these students might face upon 
graduation; 

It is important to note that the students in the two classes observed (Food Prep II in 
the morning and Food Prep I in the afternoon) were, at least in general ways, similar to 
the vocational students included in the statewide sample, this is to say they were hot 
atypical. With the two food prep classes combined, 1^96 were minority students as 
compared with 13% in the survey; l4% were pursuing a cdllege-prep curriculum as 
compared with 996 for the survey; 75% 5^11 into a lower-middle or working class category 
on the basis of their parents' dccupations, while this was true of 6196 in the survey; arid 
8096 considered themselves average dr beldw average students as compared to 82% for the 
survey. In addition, many of the students in the ethnographic study reported experiences 
and perspectives similar to those related by the survey interviewees. For example^ the 
students in the ethnographic study clearly viewed their vocational program as a positive 
alternative to the regular high schddl curriculum. Most reported riegative experierices iri 
their hdme schddls, including pddr grades, social discomfort^ boredom with conventional 
methdds df teaching arid learnings arid teachers who often seemed unsympathetic. Arid, 
many felt that their relatidhships with their vbcatidrial teacher and her aide were helpful 
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arid caring^ thai their relationships with their vbeatibrial classmates were generally 
positive^ arid that the program helped buUd social and career-related confidence as well as 
enhance employability. 

Hereiri lies one of the virtues of designing a small scale, ethnographic study as a 
complement to a large sample survey. If the subjects and events studied ethnographically 
can be shown to be similar in relevant ways to those considered by the survey, then the 
ethnographic study's power of explanation, with regard to the survey findings, is 
increased. Girven-the similarities record^ here, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
experiences and views of the students in the ethnographic study are fairly representative 
of those underlying the survey results. If this assumption is correct^ the ethnographic 
investigation provides an interpretation of the survey results worthy of policy makers* 
attention. 

Voca tional Students' Frameworks All students attribute meaning arid respond 

developmentaily to their educational prpgrarris iri light of a wide rarige of previous 

experiences. As 3udith Hansen (1979) has writteri 

the stocks of knowledge students bring to ariy everit, their repertoires 
of cognitive strategies and thjeir interpretive frameworks^ are esseritial 
components of these everits (2^). 

It is important, then, that we understand what sort of frameworks vocational students 
bring to their programs. As already rioted| the vocational students observed tended to 
come from lower-middle and working class backgrdurids arid to have poor academic 
records. This set of circumstances plays an importarit part iri riiy attempt to understand 
these students and their responses to vbeatibrial education. In apparent connection with 
the work and educational experiences arid values of their parents, as well as a lack of 
success iri their bwri schbblirigi riiariy of these students valued >ydrk experience over 
educatibri as a mearis tb bppbrtunity. 

As part bf the ethribgraphic study vocational students' parents were mailed an open- 
ended qllestibririaire which asked about their work experience and views regarding 
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education^ opportunity, and work-reiated success; Students were also asked about such 
factors in their interviews. Both parent and student reports indicate a predominant bieiief 
on the part of the parents that success, at least for people like themselves arid their 
families, is best pursued by getting an entry-level, working class job and holding on to it in 
hopes of advancing within that workplace. It was assumed that this was an affordable and 
risk-limiting method by which one might achieve a modest degree of financial stability. 

A smaii percentage of the parents in the study (1196) had little education and had 
suffered chronic unemployment. Not surprisingly, such parents valued highly for their 
children the goal of occupational security. In association with their own experiences with 
school and work, as well as their limited resources, both financially and academically, 
they felt the best approach was to get job training and experience as a part of and during 
one's public schooling arid to find arid hold a job right out of high school. The hope was 
that their childreri riiight avoid the economic and psychdldgical anguish of inconsistent 
employment. 

A riiuch larger perceritage of the parerits in the study (75%) also had limited 
schooling (e.g. from eighth grade dropouts to a few with some community coiiege) but had 
held such lower arid working class jobs as county road crew member, factory laborer, 
janitor, short order cook, and cafeteria worker for as long as 26-25 years. A number of 
siriiilar others had pursued trades, as an electrician or machinist for exampie, ever since 
they completed high school or got out of the armed services. Most commonly what this 
group of parerits had pursued in their wofk was the stability of regular pay and benefits. 
Good working conditions and enjoyment were vaiued but generally as subordinate to the 
desire to achieve steady pay. This is particularly apparent in the seeming paradox that 
while many of these parents compiained about close supervision, insensitive bosses, 
unnecessary reguiatioris, and repetitious tasks in their work, most focused on stable pay 
and benefits as the motivating factors in their own work lives and as the things to look for 
in a job. 
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This was not entirely true of the few parents who ran their own businesses (e.g. a 
father with a small, rural machine shop^ a mother who operated a beauty salon in her 
hbrrie, and a couple with a diner), although these parents, too, expressed considerable 
discomfort with the financial insecurity and long hours often associated with their work. 
Interestingly, it was only the few "professional" parents (three public teachers and a 
pharmacist) who stressed doing something you like and making a contribution to society 
when they discussed what to look for in a job. 

And so, common to many of the parents in the study was the belief that a working 
class skill and job are accessible and desirable means to work-related success. With this 
belief were carried important attitudes toward education arid schbblirig. Although many 
of these parents wanted their children to do well in school and to go oh to college if 
possible, their valuation of education Understandably seemed to rely more Upon the 
precedents in their own experience with school arid work thari on the middle to Upper class 
dictum that college is the gateway to personal develdp^merit arid bccUpatibrial success^ 
Experience and years of service, ribt advariced degrees, seemed the most accessible paths 
to the ends of a steady iricbme arid the ability tb "provide fbr a family." In fact, some saw 
themselves as successful because they had gotten along despite little education. One 
father^ a bUs driver arid aide at a psychiatric hospital for 22 years, wrote proudly, for 
example, "I have done better than mbst^ especially sirice I qUit school in 8th grade arid 
read and write badly." 

One of the qUestibris bn the parerit questionnaire was, "How irripbrtarit do you think a 
college education is today?" In resppridirig, many of these parents not only expressed a 
riUmber of reasons why college did not seem very important to them, but they implied a 
certairi ariimbsity tbward people whb could readily afford college of who seemed to have 
gained pbsitioris bf respect, wealth, and authority simply because of their college degrees, 
Iri gerierai, these parerits revealed a perception of opportunity rooted in an uridefstariding 
that for people like theriiselves the advariced schooling so commonly associated with 
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prdfessrbnal careers and high salaries might riot be as reaiistic or attainable a goal as it 

waSi for some others. The psychdldgieai and economic investments involved in pursuing 

advanced, nbn^technicai schooling were seen to include signif icarit risks; primary among 

thiem thie risks of personal failure, of alienating family members and friends and of 

achieving only a limited return ori substaritiai investments of time, energy, and money* 

The prevailing resporise to the question regarding the importance of college was^ 

"You can do just as weii for yourself if you get out there, get a job and work at it." A 

machinist with 15 years seniority at a local factory wrote: 

I personally think experie^^ a lot more than a college degree. 

don^t think young people without a college education wUl find it more 
difficuit. Jhey may have to start at the bottom and work their way up, 
'^i^A^^J^^^'^^ J^"^ '^^^ "top who doesn't know what they're doing is riot ari 
ideal pick for a job. 

And, a cbupie, both of whom had been aides at a psychiatric hospital for 20 or more years^ 
wrote: 

A college education isn't always necessary. Some of them (college 
graduates) are so smart they don't know anything. There are nurses who 
can memorize words in a book and riot know a thirig wheri it comes to 
taking care of people. 

Thus, there was a sense that experience, in the form of time spent wdrkirig^ may 

produce a more practical and meaningful knowledge than doeS cbriveritibnal schooling. 

There was also a belief that at least fbr them an academic educatibri (i.e. higher 

education or any coursework withbut an explicit jbb orieritatibri) might not operi 

significant doors to opportunity. A cbupie whb riiri a dirier^ arid did not go beyorid high 

school, wrote: 

It is so sad and such a waste to see cAildreri goirig tb college arid 
spending all that time and money, bnly tb come but tb a jbb bf washirig 
dishes, floors, etc. We have seen so much bf this. 

And, similarly, a mother with a part-time beauty salbri iri her home wrote: 

I really don't believe cbllege is so impbrtant._ Orie can't firid a jbb 
anyway, after years bf hard wbrk iri school, I am a hairdresser.. I sperit 
8 months in beauty schbbl after high schbbl^ arid I db alright. My 
husband had no schbbl after high schbbl^ arid he has a machine shop. 
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This pereeptibri of a cbiiege edacation as limited in importance seems rooted in the 
parents' position in the work hierachy. A college education can be expensive for a lower 
or working class family with three or more children. It also produces diminishing returns 
as more and more people obtain it, and it is those in the lower half of the hierarchy who 
tend to obtain it later than many others. In addition, a college education is not a 
prerequisite for working class success, and it is the working class success pattern with 
which these parents are most familiar, Expe^rience, family contacts, patience, a 
willingness to do work over which a superior has substantial cdntfdl, and job longevity 
were considered more significant than education as variables associated with success. 

That the values of the parents in the study^ with regard to educatibri^ were linked to 
their work experience is also apparent in the parents' feelings about what ought to be 
taught in high schools. These parents consistently argued that schools should f dcUs oh 
technical training, basic skills, and the development of attitudes arid behaviors fuhctibhal 
to their world of work. Although some vocational students do go dh td cdmmUhity^ 
technical and even cdnventidnal fdUr year cdlleges, these parents wanted their children td 
be prepared updh high schddl gradUatidh td eriter the wdrld of "adult work and 
responsibility." They wished fdr their children the safety net df immediate empldyability 
as they faced the wdrkihg class wdrld the parents felt awaited them. 

What these parents appeared td favor fdr their children was preparation in high 
schddl fdr the pdst-high schddl wdrld df wdrkihg class wdrk and self-support. 
Development df the skills required td dbtain and hdld ah entry-level^ wdrkihg class jdb was 
[DaramoUnt in their thinking. Certainly^ this high valuation df a technical or vocational 
drientatidn td high schddl^ in cdmbihatidri with ambivalent feelings about college, 
represents an impdrtarit cdmpdneht df the "framewdrks" with which the students in the 
study entered their vocatidhal program. There is substantial evidence that the students' 
Vdcatidnal edUcatidh chdice was khdwihgly made in accordance with their parents' views 
on edUcatidh, dppdrtunityj and success. Most students reported parental ehcduragemeht 
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to enter the vdcatidrial program, and many students expressed work arid educatibrial 
values and beliefs similar to those of their parerits. Iri additibri^ a large number bf 
studients in the study had older siblings br close relatives whb had completed or were still 
iriVolved iri a vocational course. Almost half fell into this category, while six even had 
siblings or cbusiris whb had completed or were currently enrolled in the food prep 
prbgram. Fbr mariy bf these students vocational education was a family affair. Similarly 
over half bf the students in the study described as influential a parent of adult relative 
whb was employed or had worked in 'food preparation (e.g. cooking, serving, waitressing, 
etc.). 

Ti^at these students were predisposed at home to favor vocational education is clear 
but there is more than family influence to understand here. Another important factor in 
the network of influence concerns the school performance of these students in the years 
before they decided to enter their vocational program. This performance was influenced 
by attitudes in the home, but, ultimately, due to conditions in the schools, it took on a 
personal and indelible significance of its own. 

Like many vocatiohal students elsewhere, these students did not do very well in the 
standard academic curriculum. Two proBaBle home-related reasons are that there was 
often no precedent in the homes of these students for academic success and doing well in 
school was hot highly valued in many of these homes. While most of the parents in the 
study hoped their children would do well in school, many were reported by their children 
not to have pushed very hard for such performance. In many cases the main advice from 
parents was to stay in school and graduate. "Getting by" and "getting through" were 
generally the central aspirations reported. A first year male student, whose parents had 
gone from maihtehence and cashiering to factory work following high school, observed, 
for example: 

I used to be a real dummy^ well not I never did my 

homework, and, well, J'm not great now, but at least I've started to do 
my homework. I mean, it used to be, like, I'd owe a hundred 
assignments within a month. I'd just go home, and I wouldn't do'em. 

51 
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They'd get sort of upiset (his parents), but they didn't really push Itie, 
You know, I used' to fail a lot of tests arid rieyef do rtiy hbmewbrk and 
they'd want me to pass. But that was about it - just getting my work 
done was the main thing. 

And a first year female, whose parents run a diner^ reported: 

My parents have just always said keep your grades up if you can. Make 
them passing. . . Everyday after school I go right up and work in my 
father's restaurant, and rhave"to db~hpmev^brk in between, and it's kind 
of hard to keep ybur average jp like that. 

The' parents' behavior regarding the students' performance in their academic work 
thus reflected and reinforced a low valuatibri of pursuing work success through academic 
achievement. It may be that stressing academic success just did not seem very important 
when it was assumed the child wbuld end up in working class work. It is also plausible that 
given the parents' own record with education and work, a child's disinterest or poor 
performance in school was not particularly uijfamiliar or even unexpectedi In fact, the 
success of a child in schbol might have been intimidating. In addition, there is evidence to 
suggest that these parents might have been afraid of alienating their children by 
demanding effbrt arid sacrifice in a domain that often seemed unrewarding. The fact that 
rriariy of these parents did not do very well or at least did not go very far in school 
themselves may have limited the confidence they could transmit to their children with 
regard to the pursuit of academic success. 

Given this low valuation of traditional school success on the part of these parents, it 
is not surprising that many of these students disliked and did poorly in much of their 
academic coursework. These students generally seemed to share and act in accordance 
with the /iew that the academic curriculum was irrelwant for them. They often cited 
examples to support the belief that work experience was just as important, if not more, 
than success in school. They also described their high school classes, especially those 

required during freshman and sophomore years, as "boring and a waste of time." Many 

% - - _ ■ 

even indicated that their be^^ibr in these classes had been disruptive, or at least ''not 

serious^", due to the classes' perceived lack of importancei 
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Thus, in appafieht asscciatibh with a low valuation of academic success^ many of 

these students performed poorly in school. This, rriore than anything else, set the stage 

for the students' decision to enter vocational education. Almost S0% of the students in 

the study were placed in lower tracks and received three of more D's and/or F*s in major 

required courses dUririg their freshman and sophomore yeafsi This experience served to 

reinforce for them the belief already prevalent in their home that acadernic success was 

not likely to be their rtibst rewarding path to successful employ ment. 

This acadernic failure carried with it considerable frustration and discomfort, 

especially as it sometimes came at the hands of seemingly unsympathetic teachers. The 

worst of their home school teachers were felt to be coercive and insensitive, both with 

regard to unsuccessful individuals and the lower track group as a whole. These teachers 

were accused of embarrassing less successful students by publicly displaying their errors, 

of failing to reward students' efforts, and of toa often employing an authoritarian lecture 

and worksheet format. Many of the students grew to dislike their academic classes 

intensely. For example, a fernaie first year student explained: 

Tm not fond of (regular) school. I don't do good in school, and that's 
why I don';^iike it. Even though you try, you don't get any credit for it. 
Like, you might try hard and not d All they do is come 

down hard on you, just because of that. How hard you try doesn't mean 
anything. And ail they give you is straight books. Read this, do that. I 
don't learn nothing in a class like that. 

And, a young man, also a first year student said: 

I hate my high school. I?s strict, and haven' I've got 

an English teacher who won't let you make up homework. This guy is, 
like, if you write a letter he4i make you do it over five times before 
your final draft if it's not right. And then he'll show it up on the wall, ' 
sometimes. He puts it on the overhead projector to show what mistakes 
not to make, and he embarasses you. 

It is understandable, then, that when presented with the vocational education 

alternative these students found it attractive. The vocatidnal education dptibri fit both 

their own beliefs and those of their parents regarding how best to pursue success. It also 

promised relief from the drudgery and failure experienced in academic classes. In 
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addition^ It represented attainable credits -jvhere lost credits were heeded for graduatibh^ 

and it offered free training where the same training might be expensive later. Both the 

students and their parents felt high school vocational educatidri was a "good buy." 

But, this IS not the whole of it. Also instrumental in many students' decisidri to 

become a vocational student were the negative self-images and social relations they had 

experienced in interactions with their home school peers. Many of the vocational students 

saw themselves as living a life in negative contrast to "the higher class kids." Higher 

class students were often described as some cbmbinatibh of academically successful, 

socially popular, financially prosperous^ and physically attractive. Reports of negative, 

social-class-related segregation in the schools were common. An overweight young 

woman with a very poor academic record, whose mother was a cafeteria server and whose 

father worked in a factory, described the pain of her school failure in terms of these 

negative class relatibris. 

Student - Sbmetimes it feels like you can't do nothing (in the home 
schbbl) without getting hollered at. 

Interviewer - What db you mean, "get hollered at?" 

Student - Well^ you know, if you don't do too good, the teachers Jet 
you know. It doesn't feel too good to faih 

Interviewer - How does it feel when you fail in your school? ' ~" 

Student - Wellj ybu have ybur different groups and like, some are 
the bhes that are pretty and high class. They think, wejl, 
they look down on the ones that are low class and aren't 
like, skinny or as popular or as good in school as they 
are. 

Interviewer - Is there tension bestweeh these groups? 

Student - I think there is. Whep they treat me bad I treat them 
bad. 

Anbther student, a first year male who was a senior and a married parent, put it this 

way:- 

Interviewer - Do the students at your school get along with each 
other? 
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Student - Umm, I'd say some people definitely get on each others' 
nerves; 



Interviewer - What do you mean? 



Student - 

Interviewer 
Student - 

Interviewer - 
Student • 



Weil, therVe differant groups, like higher class kids and 
lower class kids, and they don't always get along. • 

What's that like? What do you mean? 

Mmm, I don't know. They don't really hang together. I 
guess jrou hang with people you belong with, and I don't 
belong with any higher class group. I get along better 
with the lower class than with the higher class people. 

Why's that do ydu think? 

I don't know, that's how I grew up I guess. No money, not 
too good in school. I really don't like schodL Most 
people stick with the people they've known for a long 
time^ I guess^ like I've known Donald for years (Another 
one of the food prep students^ Donald is black and lives 
in the "black section" of his town). 

Interviewer ^ Do you live near hirri? 

Student - Yeh^ I lived down the street from him for a long time. 
My father and his older brother hang out. 

Interviewer - What do you mean by a higher class group? 

Student - People with Itiohey. People who don't know the word 
welfare* People who never heard or had to deal with' 
that. You know, you're afraid to even mention that your 
parents have been on welfare arid stuff, people like that. 

Arid^ finally^ a young wbrriari from a rural school, whose father is a car mechanic at 

local garage^ observed: 

Student - One thing I ddri't like (about my high school) and that's 
when people are snotty. ^» 

Interviewer - Does that happen often? 

Student - Well^ its just^ we've got bur high stuck-up class. 
Interviewer - Who are they? 

Student - Well, they've got the highest grades ydu know, arid 

probably more money, and they don't hang around with 
other people that's not up with them. They think they're 
better, you know, they just act snotty towards you if you 
don't do as well or don't act like them? 



So 
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Arid so, for many of the students in the study, especially those of working arid lower 
class backgrounds who had not done well in school and who did riot possess the firiaricial or 
social capital required to be a part of the upper class social groups, the horiie schools were 
socially as well as academically alienating places- Differences drawn along social^ 
economic and academic performance lines often operated at the expense of the self- 
images of these students and became an aggravatingly accepted part of their school livesi 
By the end of their sophomore year, when the vocational education decision was made, 
these students were well aware of their position iri the social relations of their schools, 
and they disliked it. As a result, when these students chose vocatibrial education they 
viewed it not only "as a job-practical option but also as a potential respite from the 
constant reminders that they were hot as fortunate or successful in school as many of 
their peers. Vocational education looked, as one student put it, like an opportunity to 
"start fresh and build a new image." In this way many of the students in the study entered 
the food prep prograrn with a favorable predisposition toward vocation^ education, it 
represented an opportunity to get away from the social and academic failure they had 
experienced in their home schools, arid it was consistent with the education arid work- 
related beliefs and experiences of their fariiilies and friends. 
Observat ion of the Food Prep Prdg rarii 

Central to this study are observations that were conducted during the first semester 
of the first and second year classes in the food prep program. It was iri the interactions 
and events of these classes that detailed explariations emerged for the associatiori 
between participation in vocatibnal education and reports of improved attitudes. It was 
also in these classrboriis that the developmental significance of these reports and their 
origins was revealed. 

The-First Year The first year of the food prep course was giveri to a great deal of 
"classrbbm learriirig" involving a combination of lectures, textbook assignments, 
\ denidnstratiohs^ arid hands-on labs. The expressed purpose of the first year, from the 
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perspective of the teacher, was "to establish a social^ techhical-skili and general 
knowledge base for the second year of the course," which consisted entirely of having 
students plan and prepare the meals for the lunchroom cafeteria serving the vocational 
schobrs faculty and staff. This progression, from a classroom-like format to work 
experience, is a common one in vocational education. 

On the basis of certain assumptions about and in response to the behavior of these 
new siudents, the teacher (who \ will call Mrs. Garter) worked hard during the first 
semester to establish social and academic ground rules within a framework of success, 
sensitivity, and opportunity. In turn, the students pushed and manipulated to establish 
their preferred styles of learning and going to school. In this interaction, this push and 
pull on the part of both the teacher and the students, the students learned much about 
what was allowed, promised, and expected of them by vdcatidhal education. 

During the early days of the sem-^ster the hew students cdhsistehtly voiced two 
concerns: Would they get to do a lot of "real cddking" in this class, and wduld this 
program really help them get a job? In respdhse, Mrs. Carter answered directly^ saying 
that yes, they would do a fair amount of cddking, althdugh ndt as much as in the secdhd 
year of the prdgram when that wduld be their primary activity^ and yes^ it should help 
them get a Jdbj because 90% of those graduates during the previous three years who had 
wanted td wdrk had fdUnd jobs their first year out of school. Mrs. Carter also took great 
care td express the cdUrse fdrrnat^ various rules^ arid rriuch of the course iristructidn in 
terms df career relevance. The rridre classrbbm-like structure of the first year was 
ratidhalized, fdr example^ as a skill and kribwledge prerequisite for bbth the hands-on 
wdrk activity of the second year arid a broad range of employment probabilities within the 
fbdd busiriess. Stated baris on hbrseplay arid gum chewing were discussed, respectively, in 
terms bf jbb safety and professiorial rriaririers. Arid, brie of the most important 
regulatibris, that coricerning attendance and the small number of acceptable abserices, was 
explairied in terms bf its relevance tb emplbyability. Both Mrs. Carter and an 
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administration pamphlet stressed that a good attendance record would indicate reliability 
as well as a more complete skill training to an employer. Mrs. Carter also told the 
students repeatedly that potential employers often called her to ask about recent 
graduates applying for a job, or to find out if she knew of any "good students" looking for 
work. This, tod, was presented as a reason for "responsible, work-like" behavior in class. 

Similarly, Mrs. Carter explained a number of her other practices and concerns as a 
function of her desire to promote job realism in the class, especially as this pertained to 
the notion of working for someone else and getting along with others. In supporting her 
preference for assigned rather than student-selected work groups, for example^ she 
observed, "A boss won't ask you who you would like to work with today, will he? No^ he'll 
assij^n a group. I also like you to meet other people." And, when discussing assembly-line 
efficiency in the preparation of certain items, the use of standardized portions and 
measures, and injuries due to safety infractions, Mrs. Carter alluded to the students' 
eventual responsibility to an employer's profit margin, emphasizing that employees who 
respect and contribute to their employer's profits are the workers with the best chance of 
holding their jobs and receiving good recommendations when they leave. Above all else 
she stressed cooperation arid self -discipline as the means to success, both in the class and 
in the workplaces 

Thus, in the iriterest of control and motivation, the new students were consistently 
presented with evidence that the course they had chosen possessed career relevance. 
Even their mid-class breaks were characterized as "similar to industrial coffee breaks." 
Although many of these students did not necessarily enjoy the idea of bookwork and new 
rules, most were excited and motivated by this notion of job realism in the classroom; 
While some quietly accepted and others constantly tested the limits of the classroom, 
most reported that the course felt "more like real work." This was consistent with their 
view of the ideal education. It also bolstered their confidence with regard to achieving 
work success. It was in this way, then, that many new students began to develop "career 
confidence" and a positive attitude toward their program. 
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The students also discovered rather quickly that Mrs. Carter was not a rigid 
enforcer of rules and that the bookwork was not as threatening or as urifdrgivingly taught 
as in many of their home school courses, A number of the students, especially certain 
males, tested early Mrs, Carter's limits, both with regard to acceptable behavior in class 
and the academic requirements of the course. In the process, the rest of the class learned 
these limits too. 

Many of the students were disinterestied in and intimidated by the bookwork 
component of the class. They had come to vocational educatibh to get away from 
bookwork, operating on the assumptibri that hands - on learning was the best kind of 
education for them, they also knew they had to pass the first year of the course in order 
to enter the second^ and were afraid that the written exams and assignments of the first 
year might keep them from the extensive work-like experience of the second. This fear 
and disinterest surfaced in a number of ways, the most apparent of which involved many 
missied assignment deadlines and excuses^ a substantial amount of expressed test anxiety, 
arid a certain amount of absence bri test days. Mrs. Carter was sensitive to these 
concerns. First of all, in repeated discussions of the course requirements, she ernphasized 
that "effort and a good attitude," precisely those qualities many of these students felt 
were too infrequently rewarded in their home schools, were worth a great deal in this - 
class. She stressed that while one-third of their grade was based on written work and 
exams, another third was based on their lab work-habits and the final third determined by 
general effort and deportment. This meant that two-thirds of their grade was linked to 
attitude and effort. As Mrs. Carter noted often during the early weeks of the semester, 
"If you try in this class you ought to do just fine." 

Mrs. Carter was aiso understanding and lenient with regard to deadlines. In the 
interest of building success experiences and a positive student-teacher relationship, she 
generally did not penalize students if assignments were handed in late. Although she 
never stated this explicitly to the class, a few people and eventually the entire class 
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figUried this out through experience or observation. She also tried to allow students time 
in class to do many of their assigrimerits and monitored homework records arid return rates 
closely without being threatening or insensitive, Mrs, Carter politely and individually 
reminded those students with a tendency toward late hdmewdrk where they stood 
regarding completion of the required work. In addition^ during discussions with students 
about their excuses arid cbricerris^ Mrs, Carter was often able to elicit and express a 
personal iriterest iri bits of irifbrmatibri about the students' lives outside of school. 

Iri respbrise tb test anxieties and absences, the former of which were commonly 
expressed in verbally disruptive ways during lectures or study periods, Mrs. Carter was, 
agairi^ sympathetic and accommodating. Regardless of the timing, she responded readily 
and fully to questions concerning what information might be covered on a test. She also 
held thorbugh review sessions before tests, sometimes providing a set of questioris and 
answers from which the test items were then taken. And, she wiiiingiy gave make up^ 
exams. She even announced, "If any of you have trouble takirig quizzes or tests, please 
talk to me. We can usually work something out." 

Thus, as various students tested and questioned the academic requirements of the 
course, Mrs, Garter responded with patience, compassion, and lenience in the interest of 
promoting a sense of good will and support. With such an approach Mrs. Carter was 
successful. Most students passed and some, despite disliking the bookwork intensely, 
learned to handle it as a required part of their program. The bookwork became a 
manageable prerequisite to something they wanted. 

Mrs. Carter's reactions to non-academic disruption and informal social interaction in 
the classroom were similar, in both motivation and results, to her response to the 
students' challenges regarding bookwork. As with almost all of the students in the study, 
the first year students entered vocational education in search of arid expectirig a riibre 
socially relaxed and entertaining classroom than the ones they had experienced in their 
home schools. As a result, many of these studerits, at least iriitially, acted iri accbrdarice 
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with this expectation of freedom while waiting to see what the fiegulations and limits of 
the new setting would be. The field notes provide humerdUs and consistent (examples of 
students talking, laughing and wisecracking during lectures and demonstrations. They also 
show a great deal of " horseplay" during the student-performed labs. 

For lectures students sat at long tables next to their friends^ which made sdcializirig 
easy, if riot almost unavoidable^ arid during teacher derrioristratibris^ which took place iri 
the lab kitchen section of the classroom, students had considerable physical freedom and 
oppbrtuhity to interact as they were told to sit on nearby couhtertbps and tables. 
Students liked this aspect of the class. They spent a great deal of time in informal social 
iriteractibh. During lectures there always seemed at least a few who talked among 
themselves or who commented humorously on the material. During derridnstrations the 
tendency increased, as at least a few students could always get out of the sightiine of 
Mrs. Carter. And, during labs, when everyone was working in a relatively small space and 
Mrs. Carter often had to leave the room to get supplies, the capacity for high jinks 
reached its peak. 

Mrs. Carter's usual response to this behavior was to ignore such interaction until it 
threatened to interrupt her concentration or the entire class. At this point, depending on 
the time of day, the activity underway, and the activities rernaining, she often attempted 
to defuse the rising disruption by holding out a reward for good behavior; Sometimes, for 
example, she discussed the independence she gave and expected of students during the 
second year of the course, noting that she wanted to be able to trust the first year 
students^with freedom and responsibility adso, but was not yet comfortable with the idea^ 
given their present behavior. This often worked, as the first year students had numerous 
opportunities to see the lunch room cafeteria in operation and to them it looked "real and 
fun." Other times Mrs. Carter held out a more concrete reward, such as the promise of 
giving them their break before its scheduled time. And, in certain more extreme cases, 
she simply moved on to another activity. When the students became really restless in 
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their seats^ for exarripile, she sometimes cut things short arid moved right into a lab^ where 

the students were very active, or she gave the students their break right then. 

Sometimes^ however, the disruption reached Mrs. Carter's threshold. On these occasions 

she generally reprimanded firmly, although calmly, by stressing personal responsibility and 

self -discipline as virtues and by offering offenders the option of moving to another seat. 

This latter technique tended to focus blame on the situation arid not the individual, 

although rib one ever chose to move on their own. 

Toward the end of the- first month Mrs. Carter finally "blew up" one day when the 

talking had been unusually disruptive and persistent. In a rare display of anger she 

chariged a number of students' seats permanently and "lectured" the class on too miich 

talkirig. Later in the semester, in la similar situatibri, she explained to the class the 

difficulty of accomodating such a large class in the second year of the course, implying 

that she might have to eliminate a few students fbr the second year. "In spite of how I'd 

hate to do that," she said, "you might want tb think about that while you're talking.*' 

Thus, Mrs. Carter maintained order by hblding but the carrots of work experience 

and independence and by allowing studehts a sigriificarit amount of the informal social 

interaction they seemed to demand. In this way she achieved a reasonable degree of 

student success (e.g. lower than average attrition and failure rates) without eliminating 

. _ _ _ _ , _ \ _ _ . ^ 

the potential for a thoughtful arid caring slajdent-teacher relationship, something many of 

these student had found lacking in their homp schools. Almost all of the first year 

students liked Mrs. Carter a great deal, ajDpreqiating her patience and understanding on 

their behalf. \ 

It should also be noted that Mrs. (Carter contributed to order and control, as well as 
to a positive student-teacher relatibriship and stucient self -confidence by praising 
individual students, whenever the bpportunity aros^ and by limiting the potential in class 
for competition and publicly embarrassing error or failure. Many different students were 
praised openly in class, fbf everythirig except si^sMn their bookwork, which usually 
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received a mdfe private cdngratulatidn. If a student helped clean Up> produced a 
succiessful food item in labj or related a relevarit experience or anecdote In class Ms. 
Carter was sure to use the opportunity' to spread the reward of her approval arid atteritibri. 
This helped develop student self esteem, and it fostered greater attempts dri the pkrt of 
some of the students td produce praisewdfthy behavidr. 

In addition, Mrs. Carter structured class activity iri such a way that public 
embarrassment over individual errdr was rare* Iri the labs^ fdr exariiple^ which had a great 
capacity for visibile and public failure^ Mrs. Carter gerierally cdritrolled quite cldsely 
what dishes students would prepare, evert whert there appeared td be sdrile chdice^ arid she 
always had studertts wdrk in grdups. the grdUp nature df the labs had the dduble-edged 
effect df allowirig studerits either to adopt a success as their own or to attribute a product 
failure td the grdUp. I dfteri heard studerits say^ "Lddk what I did^" while prdudly pbiriting 
td the grdup .product. Likewise^ when one studerit kidded another about bread that had 
failed td rise^ the studerit beirig kidded responded while laughirig arid pdiritirig at other 
members of his group, "It wasn't rriy fault. They blew it," Also, Mrs. Carter was quick to 
remind the students that lab products were not graded and that mistakes were an 
expected and desirable part of the learning process. 

Thus, in the interest of order and studerit self-esteem, Mrs. Garter not only 
promoted a positive student-teacher relationship, but she worked to limit the threat of 
failure and to establish positive peer relations among the studerits as well. For Mrs. 
Carter positive student relations were very irriportarit. Such relations contributed to 
order in the classroom, the development of work-related skills (e.g. getting along with 
"fellow workers"), and the creation of a "safe" environment for less successful students. 

By the end of the semester most of the first year students felt the peer relations in 
their class were better than in their home schools, although many thought so for reasons 
somewhat different from those underlying Mrs. Carter's push for positive peer interactidrii 
During the first few weeks students grouped themselves for lecture, demonstrations and 
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labs pretty much according to gender and their home schooisi This seemed to ease the 
social discomfort and uncertainty of being in a class with "a lot of strangers from other 
schools," Contrary to her stated preference, Mrs. Garter often let students choose their 
own work groups for labs. She did this because the students greatly preferred working 
with friends. The pattern changed somewhat over the period of the semester, although a 
number of gender and home school relationships did persist. Through interactions during 
breaks and in teacher-assigned work groups, students located potential friends f rorn other 
home schools, arid new bonds of friendship developed. By the end of the semester almost 
every student had made a few new friends, and all but one of the original social groups (of 
which there had been seven) had changed. 

In addition to the gender factor these new bonds seemed rooted in a number of often 
overlapping commonalities. There were similar behaviorial tendencies (e.g. from 
attention-seeking extroversion to quiet subservience), common experience outside of 
school (e.g. after-school jobs in fast food restaurants, parents and siblings with working 
class jobs of local familiarity), shared views and experiences regarding school (e.g. a 
"devil-may-care" attitude toward a poor school record, an interest in passing in the home 
school and learning a trade in the food prep course, a severe inability to handle 
conventional schoolwork but a polite willingness to follow directions and do manual work), 
and physical attractiveness in terms of male-female interaction (e.g. from attractive, 
socially active males and females Interested in flirting to shy, overweight young women). 
There were three males, for example, who shared: a tendency toward showing off, an 
unwillingness to pursue seriously much of the bookwork, considerable work experience and 
independence outside of school, very poor school records both' in terms of grades arid 
behavior, and a physical and degrading view of women. Although Mrs. Carter ofteri kept 
them separatee they tended to like each other arid seek each other but. Along with two 
"followers" th , pdssessed a strong esprit de corps arid represerited a major source of 
classroom disruption. [' ^ 
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Another group, usually consisting of two males and three females, cut across three 
home schools and seemed rooted in an interest in male-female interaction and the 
objective of having as much school-irrelevant fun as possible without comprdmising a good 
record in the class. They were aii of conventional working ciass backgrounds and were 
"getting by" academicaiiy in their home schools while maintaining an active social life. 
This group did not find the bookwork very difficult, and they wanted and knew how to 
avoid detection with regard to their socializing and antics in class. Thus, they could 
convince Mrs. Garter that they were studying together during study periods when, in fact, 
they were talking about schboi, cars, jobs, home schools, etc. and tickling each other or 
sitting with their legs up on one another's knees under the table. 

Such friendships contributed greatly to the first year students' generally positive 
feelings about the course and their classmates. Even though there were^ occasionally^ 
antagonistic interactions in class, these small-group friendships and the v^ous 
characteristics shared by many oj: the students^ served to give students a sense of 
belonging. The distinction between upper and low er cl ass groups mentioned by students in 
their discussions of their home schools, for example, was not apparent. There were ho 
upper class students in the class. Or, as one student put it^ "I like it here. It's more of the 
lower class kids, and I like that." Also, cutting across home school divisions, the small 
group friendships that developed provided an innclass fonim for play arid the discussion of 
shared views and experiences. For many it seemed the stigma ofteri associated with 
vocational education was muted as they discovered both that others had come to 
vocational education for similar reasons and that there were riumerbus opportunities to 
have fun with their classmates. 

Thus, during the first semester of the first year the new food prep students both 
learned a great deal about what was expected of them in vocational education and 
manipulated the teacher and environment, as best they could, to fit their view of a 
meaningful and tdlerablei school experierice. In the process many students grew to like the 
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course and its potential. The students were reassured that their vbcatiorial educatibh 
would be career relevant, especially if they adhered to school arid class regulatibris arid 
displayed cooperative work attitudes. And, they learned that iri the food prep course they 
were somewhat sheitefed from failure as the learning, testing, and grading methods 
employed were neither competitive nor rigidly threatening. In addition, these studerits 
found friendship and fun rooted in common backgrounds, attitudes, and experiences 
regarding school. It is not surprising, then, that many of these studerits felt good about 
the course and their participation in it. It seemed to accomriiodate well a variety of 
goals, from wanting "to get out of the home school arid goof off" to "learriirig a trade," and 
it looked to be a career relevant haven from the bbredorin arid failure mariy of these 
students had experienced in their home schools. 

Th e Second Year Much of what transpired iri the first semester bf the first year 
seems, in retrospect, a foreshadowing of what occurred in the second year class. Second 
year students more explicitly than the first year studerits were giveri hands-on proof that 
the course was career relevant. They were also allowed the freedom of a relaxed social 
environment and were sheltered frbm the threat of failure. In association with their 
similar backgrourids^ pribr schbbl experierices, arid views regarding desirable schooling, the 
second year studerits responded positively to their program, teachers, and classmates and 
in the process grew to feel better about theriiselves. Sadly, however, much bf this 
positive feeling was assbciated with cbriditioris which had the developmental effect of 
reinforcing teridericies toward attitudes-and behaviors primarily associated with and 
limited to wbrkirig class eriiplbymerit. 

The studerits whb eritered the second year of the course were those who had 
completed the first year successfully, both iri academic and behavioral terms, ft few 
studerits (3) y/ho had been with this class during their first year were no longer in the 
cburse, either because they had failed the bobkwbrk in the first year or because they had 
drbpped but bf the class as a result of personal problems. This meant that by the second 
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year of the program most of the students involved had already adjusted and made 
something of a committment to vocational education arid the food prep course and its 
participants. This is not to say that all of the second year food prep students were 
dedicated to working hard in class and pursuing a career in the food business, Mariy stni 
saw the class primarily as a way to get out of their home schools and avoid regular 
classes. Neither is it to say that all of these students were without personal animosities 
or aritagomisms. Nevertheless, there was a sense, on the part of Mrs. Garter arid many of 
the students, that most of the "worst students and troublemakers" were no ioriger in the 
program. 

This contributed right from the start to a positive class or group spirit. There was 
the shared experience of having been through the first year of the course together, and 
there was the perception that the remaining students were basically Interested in 
cooperating with Mrs. Carter and getting aiorig with each other, in the interest of learning 
a trade and having fUn away from school. For Mrs. earter this allowed a release from 
certain undesirable disciplinary responsibilities, arid for riiost of the students it meant a 
fun and supportive environment rooted iri their shared understanding of how to achieve 
maximum fun within the limits presented by the material of the course and Mrs. Carter's 
teaching style. 

Iri the second year class Mrs. Garter was better able to develop the personal and 
relaxed relationships with her students she feit they needed and deserved. (If lunch rddrtl 
conversations are an indication this is a seritirrierit arid practice common to many 
vocational school teachers). In general, Mrs. Carter was sympathetic, lenient, helpful, 
and easygoing. She listened patieritiy to and took a serious interest in students* 
discussions of their lives outside of class. Iri some cases she even becarrle actively 
involved beyond the classroorii. She was also sensitive to the students* general distaste for 
written work and to the vbcatiorial education promise of work experience. As a result, 
she kept writteri work to a minimiim during the second year and was always flexible and 
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uridemaridirig with regard to deadiines. In addition, she and her teacher's aide for the 
second year class (who I wiii call Mrs. tynd) were always willing to sit down with a 
student to work through specific assignments and problems. 

The first month of the class was spent in cleaning the kitchen and dining room, 
demonstratine the use of kitchen equipment, describing the various work stations and 
duties, and going to area restaurants on field trips. By the end of the month most 
students were excited about the career relevance of the training they were receiving and 
the "real experience" they were about to get, as the dining room opened for business. 
Many also remarked, "This sure beats school." 

At the end of the first month the second year students began preparing the meals 
for the dining room. Once this became their primary activity^ they were given a great 
deal of physical freedom, relative to a cdhventidhai classroom regimentatibh. Even the 
first fifteen minutes of the class, when students sat at the dining room tables for 
attendance and announcements, there was often an atmosphere of taikihg and coming and 
going. After this period each day the students pursued their daily work assignments in the 
kitchen, sometimes with little apparent supervisibh^ depending oh the job and its 
requirements. 

A schedule of weekly rotating assign merits to different kitchen positions had been 
made by Mrs. Carter at the begiririirig of the year. Students worked on salads or set up the 
menu board and dining room tables or baked breads arid desserts or prepared the main, 
usually hot, dishes or plariried the meriu arid oversaw all kitchen preparations or washed 
dishes, etc., with all of their duties clearly butliried by Mrs. Carter. The work load was 
rarely extreme as it alrribst riever required a student to work hard and fast all morning. 
For the most part, studerits had a Ibt bf time between, during, arid after work tasks for 
cdriVersatibri, watchirig bthers work, and relaxation. They tasted each other's foods during 
preparatidri, arid they moved about freely, kidding and talking with each other. 
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While the students were working Mrs. Carter generally either worked bri paper work 
in her office, talked with salespedple, or floated frbrri area to area arid studerit to student 
in a benign system of reminding, problem sblvirig^ and demonstratibri as students asked for 
or seemed to need help. One of her major activities was remiridirig students of what they 
were supposed to do. She always tried tb stay ahead bf studerits in order to prevent 
mistakes. Mrs. Carter's aide, Mrs. Lyrid^ was always stationed in the "hot foods area" of 
the kitchen, where the main dishes of the day were prepared. Here she supervised and 
worked along with the four differerit studerits assigned to that area each week. She also 

responded tb questions frbrri students working in other areas of the kitchen. Thus, both 

i . ■ ■ 

teachers were almost always available if help was needed, and Mrs. tynd was right in the 
ceriter of the kitchen working along with the students^ 

How Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Lyrid guided the class and helped students with decisions 
and prbblems is very revealing. Neither Mrs. Carter nor Mrs. Lynd was a stern 
disciplinarian or critic. Both were willing tb participate occasionally in student humor 
and both tolerated a great deal bf safe horseplay and verbal interaction as long as the 
wbrk got done. This was felt tb be an effective and humane response tb the experiences, 
desires, and behavioral tendencies bf the students involved, in addition, both teachers 
were always willing to provide non-judgmental help in performing a task or figuring 
something out. As a result, there were more than a few students who said these were the 
nicest and best teachers they had ever had. 

Part of this sentiment, however, was based on the fact that when asked for help 
both teachers tended to shield students from potential error or failure. They tended to do 
things for students a lot of the time, rather than helping students learn to work things out 
and make decisions themselves. This not only had thei^ffect of limiting the learning 
potential of the experience, especially with regard tdithe development bf problem-sblvirig 
and decision-making skills, but it relieved the studen*^ of responsibility for their previous 
work on that product. If the item failed, the blame could be placed with either Mrs. 
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Carter or Mrs. Lynd. Thus, as the teachers tried to iower the potential for disruption, 
born of anxiety and frustration, and to protect students from the burden of failure (to 
which these students were quite sensitive due to their prior school experiences), they not 
only missed many opportunities to teach skills vital to upward mobility in the world of 
work, but they encouraged a dependence on others, especially those in charge, in 
situations requiring decision-making. Students quickly figured out that when they were 
faced with uncertainty and insecurity in a task they could turn to either Wrs. Carter or 
Mrs. Lyrid for the solution. 

Examples along these lines are numerous, both in the field notes arid iriterviews. 
Most explicitly, I asked one young woman, who was considered ari above average student, 
"When you*re working in class and you're not sure how to do sbmethirig, what do you 
usually do?" She responded, "We just ask Mrs. L and she'll Usually do it for us or tell us 
what to do." The field notes support her view. For example: 

Bill puts the^wro^ng b^^ on the mixer, in making cake icing, arid, as a 
resuit^ the nnixer won't fit down into the bowl all the way. He tries it a 
couple of times andj^^ seeing that it isn't workirig properly, asks Mrs. C to 
come over. She comes over and Bill shows her the problem. She looks 
at the set up and realizes right away what the cause is. She says, 
"you've got the wrong sized beater," and removes it frorri the mixer. 
Then she gets the right beater out of a riearby drawer^ puts it in the 
mixer,and while turning it on says, "There, that ought to work." 



Mrs. t. is helping Carol make iristarit mashed potatdes which will Jbe 
used in a potato dish. Carol has the box arid holding it but asks, J'How 
should i make these?" Mrs. L. takes the box arid^ after reading Carol's 
recipe on the side of the box, gets put the proper bowl arid tells Carol 
how many cups of potato iiakes arid hot water to put in the bowl arid 
mix together with a power mixer_, . . At the end of class I ask Carol 
how the potato dish turned but. She says, "Pretty good, I guess. I 
could've made the servirigs a little bigger but nobody told me." 



Mrs. C. passes the stove arid sees peppers, arid onions near the stove and 
stir fry vegetables ready tb be cooked^ She asks today's "head cook," 
Karen, "Hey, hbw are we gbirig to do these onions and peppers at the 
same time as the stir fry? We only have this one big frying pari." 
Karen says, "I dbri't kribw. I guess I should hurry with the stir fry." Mrsi 
C. thert checks the stir fry recipe and decides and says that the peppers 
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and onions should be dpne first. She says^ "we can let these sit awhile 
once they're cooked. Then we'll have time arid room for the stir fry.'* 
Mrs. C. then puts on the peppers and oriibns and fries them for awhile 
before turning the task over to Bobbin who is ari assistarit.cbbk this 
week; 



3on asks Mrs. L. to come over and taste his deviled egg mixture. "Is it 
ok?" he asks. She tastes it and says it's gbbd^.but asks if he put any 
horseradish in it. He says no. She goes to get a jar of horseradish and 
says, "It will be great with a tablespoon of horseradish." This 3on adds 
to the mixture. . 



Mts. C. peels carrots fbr tonribrrbw's beef stew. Doreen is browning 
stew beef. She puts the beef in the pan and asks Mrs. 6. "How's this?" 
Mrs. G. sees the beef in the pan and says, "Doreen, you can't do that 
much beef all at once, itUl burn." Mrs. 6. removes the desired amount 
of beef With her hands. Then she tefis Dore^ to go to the dishroom to 
get a larje st^w pot, which she does. Putting the pot on the stove Mrs. 
C. tells Dbreeri to put a quart, of water in it and bring it to a boil. 



Dan is makirig gravy with a mix._ He gets the ingredients out of the 
stbckrddm arid a pot arid a wisk from the rack. He reads his recipe card 
arid the gravy mix label for awhile. Finally ^e asks M t. what to do, 
sayirig, "I've got to expand this recipe and Fm not too sure." She comes 
arounjd the table, and he hands her the recipe card and the jar of mix. 
She reads them and after a pause proceeds to tel^^ what quantities 
of the mix and water to put together. This he does. 



Kent asks^Mrs._C.^ how big the drop of cookie batter should be on the 
cookie sheet. She says^ "Well, they'H be going on a small dessert plate." 
Theri she asks Mrs. L. if she rememBers how big these cookies come out. 
Mrs. L. dbesn't remember but tells Kent that the oven ought to be on. 
Mrs. C. firially suggests baking a test dough lump in a small pan to see 
hbw big_it gets. This he does. Later he shows the test to Mrs. C. and 
asks, "How's this?" She suggests making them just a little bit bigger, 
which he dbes. 



Thus^ TDBhy students learned to avoid personal responsibility when faced with 
problem-sblvirig challerige and the ensuing insecurity. Afraid of making an error in 
judgmerit or practice they often turned the task over to the teachers, knowing the 
teachers would prbbably relieve them oi their perceived burde. 
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A similar student-teacher ihteractibh was apparent during sdrrie of the students* 
week long tenures as student manager. Here it was particularly salient, because this was 
a special role in which students were supposed to have ah opportunity to experience the 
challenge and thrill of a position generally associated with work success. The duties of 
the manager included preparing a five day lunch menu for the week managed (this was 
done during an otherwise free week, two weeks before managing), preparing recipe cards 
from books arid files for each item on the menu (this was done the week before managing 
arid sometimes included expanding recipes), cbmpletihg a cost accounting of one meal, 
overseeing and troubleshooting the preparation of ail meals daring the week, and writing 
up ah evaluation for each student worker. The stated responsibilities, however, were 
often greater than the actual ones* There was little requirement to "take charge", if 
students did hot want to, and certain of the more significant tasks often associated with 
real mahagihg^ such as talking to salespeople, making purchasing decisions, and worrying 
about profit margins, were not part of the managePs duties. 

Many students disliked the paperwork part of managing. Many were also 
uhcbmfortable in the position of supervising the work of their peers. These students 
consistently turned to Mrs. Carter and Mrs. tyhd for relief in these areas? often finding 
that rhf; teachers were wiiiihg to relieve them of a substantial share of their 
reponsibilities. In two instances I observed Mrs. Lynd, upon student questioning, suggest 
items for almost the entire menu of students quite capable of the work themselves. And, 
Mrs. Carter reviewed each manager's planned menu, at which time she often suggested 
significant changes, which were then readily adopted by the students with little 
understanding or discussion of their function or purpose. In addition, Mrs. Carter and Mrs. 
Lynd remained the key supervisors in the kitchen, so it was not uncommon for some 
managers to feel, as one student did, that "the week you manage is about the easiest one 
there is. You ]\jjjt really don't halfta do very much. Everybody takes care of themselves, 
and when they don^t know what to do they ask Mrs. L or Mrs. C. I just sort of hung around 
arid tasted food a lot.'' 
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But the position of manager was publicly revered and praised by Mrs. Garter and 
Mrs. Lynd, so students generally came away from the experience feeling good about 
themselves. The manager's were allowed to stay at the vckratidrial center one entire day, 
eating a free lunch and getting out of school; their names were posted on the menu board 
throughout the week; and their parents or guardians and relatives were invited for a free 
lunch and received preferential treatment if they came. There were, of course, a number 
of students who worked creatively toward and daring the manager's week, learning a great 
deal on their own about menu planning, food preparation and supervising others in the 
process. These students received deservedly substantial praise. By and large, however, 
students handled the role passively and still received confidence-boosting compliments. 
Rather than learning management-oriented skills they all too often learned how to avoid 
or buffer the challenge. 

Another way in which many students achieved shelter from the threat of decision- 
making and potential errors was by getting friends to do things for them. The seccr d year 
students generally got along well together and were willing to help each other out if time 
and circumstancce permitted. On one level this seemed the fdUridatidn of productive, 
cooperative work relations. On another, however, it often meant a student could and 
would avoid problem-solving and learning while hiding this avoidance from the teachers. 
One student, for example, did not do his own menu, recipe cards, or cost accounting sheet 
when he was manager. Instead, he got a female student, with whom he was not even all 
that friendly, to do all three for him during her free time. She often did her kitchen 
assignments quickly and half-heartedly, then avoided additional, spdntanebus assigrimerits 
by moving around the kitchen and dining room in such a way that she stayed but of the 
teachers' paths. This was her way of manipulating the course to her own ends. 

Another not uncommon occurence is illustrated in the fdlldwirig field entry: 

/ 3ane is working in the baking area preparing an almdnd pastry ring. She 
b?^?_^^r?^4y ^aked it and now has to cut it across, in half, sd as td 
produce top and bottom layers to the ring. She puts the knife up td the 
side of the ring but is afraid to make the cut. After furhblihg some 
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with the ring and other possible approaches with the knife she asks Bill, 
who is workirig in the nearby salads jtrea, if he will cut it for her. He 
Saysj "Yeah, sure" and proceeds to make an adequate although not 
really smooth cut with no hesitation. Sane, having gone off to get a 
utensil for spreading the filling, returns to the now cut pastry and 
thanks Bin. •.. Later, Mrs,. Carter comes by and says to 3ane that it 
looks nice. She then asks Jane how it went. 3ane tells her everything 
has gone smoothly, and Mrs. Garter reiterates how nice it looks. 

And so, classmates as well as teachers represented an important resource as students 

faced and often tried to avoid difficult tasks, eiassmates were especially important in 

this regard when students wished to avoid the notice or perusal of their teachers. 

Peer interaction was also used by the second year students to mitigate various other 

pressures and to relieve the potential boredom of free time. In the process^ the students' 

negative attitudes toward convehtiohai schooling and their views regarding work and the 

makeup of society were often reinforced. As already noted, many of these students were 

hot very successful in their home school classes and came from backgrounds where school 

was considered less important than work experience. As a result^ there was a great deal 

of support among the students for not taking home school classes seriously. Easy 

schedules, skipped classes, missed deadlines, assignments done the last minute with little 

regard for quality, and subversive tactics in classes with teachers whose techniques were 

considered unfair or overly demanding, were common topics of conversation and were 

generally discussed with humor and bravado. When told by Mrs. Lyhd that they would 

have to miss their half day at the home school due to a food prep field trip, for example^ 

one student said sarcastically, "Oh I can't do that, I'll miss gym^ and that's my ten credits 

for the day." This produced broad laughter from both the students and the teachers. 

Similarly, many students filled their work and free time with discussions arid 

expressions of an irreverant student culture and ideas about restaurants and work. 

Throughout the semester students boastfully described midweek arid weekend parties 

involving drinking arid marijuana smoking. Partying, drinking^ working dri beat up cars, 

illicit cigarette smoking, humorous and ribald gossip about male-female relationships, and 

riiisbehaviors on the bus ride to' the vocational facility were the mairistay topics of 
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entertain ment-driented cbnversatibri. More serious discussions often revolved around 
work -related hopes and values. A number of students made no pretense about not being 
interested In pursuing employment in the food business. For these students the coarse was 
a means to get out of high school and to develop a safety-net credential they could "fall 
back on" if other things did not work out. Most of these students intended to continue 
after high school in jobs they already held (e.g. maintenance worker for an apartment 
complex, service station attendant, plumber's apprentice). This was a well-tblera ted view 
in the class, although many others aspired to employment arid possibly additional schooling 
in the food prep field with hopes of someday owning or managing a small restaurant. 
Most, although not all, of these students, shared a vision of the restaurant they would like 
to run. It was a "simple, diner-like place for regular people," a place of affordable, 
functional meals and modest decor. Or, as one student put it, "Not a fancy place. I don't 
like fancy people." 

Interestingly, the two students in the class from obviously upper-middle class 
backgrounds wanted something different. Both had come to vocational education 
primarily as a result of poor high school records, not because of a high valuation of work 
experience or a desire to achieve financial security through working class work. In 
apparent association with their backgrounds they both intended to pursue "serious" 
additional schooling in management and cooking. They used the word "chef" rather than 
"cook" arid ofteri talked about ownirig a "nice" place when they discussed their plans for 
the future. Nevertheless, the core dreams arid sentiments voiced and reinforced in peer 
interactions duririg the second year of the pfograrii seemed to revolve around a counter- 
school culture arid working class work, people, and environments. 

Thus^ duririg the second year of the prograrii mariy students did develop a more 
positive attitude toward themselves arid their vocational program and classmates. The 
structure of the course, the teachers, and the studerits all iriteracted to mute the threat 
of prbblem-solvirig tasks and failure and to promote confidence in the career relevance of - 
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the training and its credential* This interaction also produced a greater sense^ bri the part 
of the students, of belonging to a meaningful and acceptable group. BUt^ at the same 
time, the students' tendency toward working class values, aspirations and skill-limitatibhs 
was reinforced. In interactions with their teachers and classmates students often resisted 
and learned how to avoid the responsibility and challenge of prdblem-soiving and decisibri- 
making. They also found a receptive forum for expressions of their cbunter-schbbl 
culture. In additioh, they were generally trained in specialized, rote-like work, often 
being left unaware of the whole into which their work fit, and they develbped few^ if any^ 
real management-like skills. Thus, while the students registered a pbsitive opihibri of 
their vocational education experience they also revealed a growing acceptance bf their 
working and lower-middle class positions and develbped habits, attitudes, and skills which 
limited their chances to compete successfully for significant advaricemeht in the world of 
education and work. 
Conclusi on 

The field data suggest that the improved attitudes many vocational students report 
reflect the development bf neither a strict cbmpliance hbr an opportunity-enhancing 
resourcefulness. Instead, it appears that the students observed experienced in their 
program a sense of relief and belbhgihg^ bbrh, at least in part, of support for their 
disinterest in conventibnal schooling and a brbad acceptance bf avoiding responsibility in 
situations involving problem solving and the threat of error. Many of the students entered 
the program seeking a viable alternative to the failure they had experienced in their hbme 
schools. Their academic records were below average, their self-images and peer 
experiences in the home schools were often hbt very pbsitive (many were in the lowest 
tracks), and their relationships with their hbme school teachers were often strained. In 
combination with a tendency in their families toward wbrking arid lower class occupations, 
limited financial resbUrces^ arid a belief that semi-skilled or trade-oriented jobs and 
training afford people like themselves the Ibwest risk means to jbb security and financial 
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stability; sqch factors appeared to make these students particularly receptive to a 
program which: 1) promised to educate them for direct entry into the world of semi- 
skilled work, 2) brought together working and lower class students who shared a first-hand 
sensitivity to the negative aspects of the conventional high school, and 3) which relaxed 
the behavioral and performance standards by which the students were judged, it is not 
surprising that the students liked and reported improved attitudes as a result of the 
program. The program was consistent with the students' views concerning opportunity and 
success, and it allowed the students to alter many of the reference points by which 
negative self-assessments had previously been made. 

Such attitudinal change has its obvious and prima facie virtues. It is at least an 
indication that the alienation and rejection many of these students had experienced in 
their previous schooUng was tempered by a humane experience in a public institution. 
Nevertheless, the developmental consequences, of participating in this vocational program 
were not as positive as many Vocational educators would Hke to suggest. That the 
students liked their program is, in the final analysis; not enough. 

Many of the program factors the students cited as responsible for their improved 
attitudes have questionable developmental effects. What students reported as positive 
student-teacner relationships, for example, were often rooted in a pattern of interaction 
in which the teachers allowed students to avoid tiie personal challenge of difficult 
problems or tasks. Where decision making skills and "learning to learn" might have been 
encouraged, things were often done for students in the name of corripassion and removing 
the threat of failure from the vocational classroom. Additionally, what these students 
described as positive relations with their vocational classn;iates were generally grounded 
in the homogeneity of the students' background and prior negative school experiences. 
While this homogeneity provided a respite from the negative academic and social 
competition of the home schools, it also reinforced a counter-school culture and a working 
class view Of the world. Thus, despite good intentions, vocational education tended to pull 
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many of these students away from regular schdbiirig. It also tended to foster the view 
that an appropriate response to the fear of fr.ilure is to avoid or remove oneself from 
positions of responsibility and challenge. In this ^vay vocational education inhibited rather 
than enhanced the development of skills and relationships fundamental to the 
improvement of the students' chances for advahcemeht in the world of education and 
work; 

The implications of this ihte^rpretation are broad and complex. Most importantiy, it 
is apparent that the scope of the problem far exceeds the capacity of vocational 
education to address it. VocatibhaJ education, at least at the classroom level, seems a 
humane and well-intentioned attempt to respond to the beliefs, attitudes, behavioral 
tendencies, and school experiences vocatiohal students bring to their programs. This 
study makes clear that what these students bring to their programs is substantial. There 
is a considerable ambUht of socioeconomic and developmental inequality produced by and 
propagated in bUr workplaces and the structure of occupational opportunity (Braverman, 
1974; Kbhn and Schooler, 1978; Ogbu, 1978; Wright, 1979). Parents in the study seemed to 
have adapted tb their positions in their workplaces and the economy, and this adaptation 
influenced greatly the developmental capacity of and the beliefs expressed in the home 
(for bther reports of this pattern, see Ogbu, 1979, 1974; detone, 1979; Bourdieu and 
Passerbh, 1977; Kbhh^ 1977; Rubin, 1976). Students tn the study entered school carrying 
this influence and rriariipuiated, worked, and were sorted accordingly. 

Vocatiohal education cannot overcome such forces, in many respects it intervenes 
at a nbh-<letermihihg point. But, this is no rationale for accepting the status quo. If we 
want thbse students who currently tend to be unsuccessful in and alienated by school to 
pursue school seriously^ we must take the notion of equality seriously. We can and must 
attempt to reform the structure of our schools and the workplaces and ecdnomy they 
reflect (see ClaUs, 1981, 1982 for discussions of work and school reform within a liberal 
and dembcratic framework). We must work to moderate the class segregation and 
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iheqdaiity so prevalent in our schools and workplaces today; Specific to current 
vocational program practice, we must design vocational programs to include a more 
diverse student population and to take a more aggressive interest in the development of 
critical decision-making and management skills. Along these lines we should emphasize 
entrepreneurial activities and promote high levels of participatory dernocracy in 
vocational education (see Levtn, 1983; Hamilton and Glaus, 1981; Mc Arthur, 1980; 
O'Tpole, 1977). Even though much of the problem may be rooted in structural inequality 
these are "here-now" program responses which have the potential to address some of the 
inequality underlying and currently reinforced by vocational education. 
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